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unfair. That between 1,000 and 1,200 students These verses are reproduced in Aen. 2.15, 20: 

should study Latin grammar, elementary prose com- instar montis equum 

position, Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil for the time 

required in the secondary schools and make as poor uterumque armato milite complent. 

a showing on examinations which have been care- A certain thought occurred to the Trojans of the 

fully scrutinized makes the question of decision an Troades and to those of the Aeneid; compare Tro- 

easy one. The fault lies in the combination of ades 524-526 

methods and requirements or it lies in the organiza- »j T ' j lr «ravu.ei'oi irdv<ov 

tion of the schools and in the feeling which prompts T( jg' <„ ol , avdyere £6avov 

numerous parents to have their children study Latin TX«i8i Atoyevel Kdpa. 

when they are mentally unqualified for it. w ^ j^ en 2 „ ,. 

The thoughts evoked by Mr. Hopkins's paragraph " . _, 

, . . ^ ^ . . f, . ■ pnmusque Thymoetes 

are the more insistent because in the same number 1 dud imra mm £ s hortatur et arce i ocari . 

of The Atlantic Monthly is an article by Dr. Edmis- , , , .,,-,, j • 

,-., . , „ , '. . . . . , • , , In the play, as in the Aeneid, they prepared a joy- 
ton on Classical Education in America in which he , , . , ■ . 4- j 

. . ., , ., , , , , ,, ful reception for the image; compare Iroades 527- 
exconates the aims and methods pursued here, hold- 
ing up as a terrible example his own experience. It •" ' •"' 54 ' 545 55 
would be too mild to say that he has no words of T « °"* </? a veavi&W, 
commendation for our system. He has really no T « o« yepcuos Ik 8dp,a>v ; 
words strong enough to characterize what he regards texo.pp.evoi 8 doedais 
as its utter futility. He expressly declines to sug- SdXiov co-^ov arav 
gest any definite measures of relief, which is a pity ™<ra 8e yewa #pvyuiv 
because in the multitude of suggestions there lies the V P°* ™*<»s wppaBr). 
possibility of a solution. ............ .^ 

Meanwhile, however, it would be well for classi- kWtov 8* ap.<ptP6\ois Xivoio voos ixrel 

cal teachers everywhere to ponder the results of the o-K<i<j>os KeXaivov, els eSpavo^ 

College Board examinations. Such results are not ^ va o^xvtha « <povia irarpt— 

new in their experiences, but their publication may & naXXdSos decrav 0eas. 

stimulate them to action. G. L. , " V 

wapdevoi 8 

Vergil's Debt aipiOv avo. Kporov iroSw 

to tJ> e ftoiiv ep-eXvov ev<ppov, iv 

Hecuba and Troades of Euripides. Sdpois Se vaptpals ereXas 

(Concluded from Page 52) irvpds p.«Xeuvav aiyXav 

The cry of Aeneas (1.94-99) « KOS lU ™ ™ V V 

O terque quarterque beati, with Aen - 2 - 2 35-237, 238-240, 24S, 252-253: 

quis ante ora patrum Troiae sub moenibus altis Accingunt omnes operi, pedibusque rotarum 

contigit oppetere ! subiciunt lapsus, et stuppea vincula collo 

intendunt 

saevus ubi Aeacidae telo iacet Hector . . . Pueri circum innuptaeque puellae 

is the thought of Cassandra (Troades 386-389) ^ga^eT"'' fUnemQUe ma " U contin S ere 

TpSies Se wpvtTov /is', to koXXkttov kXcos, Ilia subit, mediaeque minans inlabitur urbi. 

uircp TraVpas edvno-KOv • ovs 8' eXoi 8dpi;, ■ ■ ; ■ ■ • . .• 

/■>•»',/ j. \ " Et monstrum infehx sacrata sistimus arce. 
vcKpoi y cs oikous <pe.pop.tvm <pi.A<ov mo 

iv yrj iraTpux. irtpi/3o\as eix ov X^ " '*- . ... . . fusi per moenia Teucri 

A choral ode of the Troades tells of the fatal conticuere, sopor fessos complectitur artus: 

horse and furnishes Vergil with more material for l n Troades 581, Andromache says -npiv ■kot r/pev ; 

Aeneas's story. It begins with an invocation like ; n I202 the chorus exclaims 0J8' It fori Tpoio and 

Musa, mihi causas memora (Aen. 1.8,1, thus, (see S o in 2.325 Aeneas cries, fuit Ilium. 

Troades 511-514) : As one of the chief incidents of the Hecuba is the 

ip.<f>( p.01 "IXiov, a> fate of Polyxena, so the Troades is concerned with 

Mowo-a, Kaivu>v vp.va>v the fates of Andromache, Astyanax and Cassandra. 

oaow iv Scucpuois «>8av iiriK^Buov. The wife of Hector tells her story (Troades 658- 

Then follow Troades 519-521 : 66 °) : 

IXmtov iirirov ovpavia , / ™« Y«P VP^V V 

Ppepovra xpvo-to<paXapov evo — 'AxiXXew p-t ttcus iPoyXqfh) Xo^eiv 

ttXov iv ttvXcus 'Axatoi. hapapra 8ov\cv<ra> 8' iv avBevrHv Sofiois. 
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Aeneas finds her in the land of Pyrrhus, where 

she says (3.325-327) : 

Nos, patria incensa, diversa per aequora vectae, 
stirpis Achilleae fastus iuvenemque superbum 
servitio enixae, tulimus . . . 

Astyanax, by order of the Greeks, was torn from 
his mother's arms and cast from the wall of Troy. 
The parting of Andromache with her son and Hecu- 
ba's reception of his dead body are agonizing scenes 
of the.Troades. Vergil refers to the fate of Asty- 
anax in the words of Andromache to Ascanius (3. 
488-491.) : 

Cape dona extrema tuorum, 
O mihi sola mei super Astyanactis imago: 
sic oculos, sic ille manus, sic ora ferebat ; 
et nunc aequali tecum pubesceret aevo. 

In Troades 69 Cassandra's story is begun by 
Athena who complains to Poseidon : 

ovk our$ vfipurBcurdv p.e Kal vaovs ipovs ; 

Poseidon answers (70) : 
0*8', ijvik' Aias c'Akc KacrdVSpav jiia. 
In Aen. 1.39-41 Juno, in a similar mood, refers to 
this: 

Pallasne exurere classem 
Argivom atque ipsos potuit submergere ponto, 
unius ob noxam et furias Aiacis Oilei? 

Hecuba dreads to see Cassandra meet the Greeks 
because of her madness (Troades 169-172) : 

p.r\ VVV jUOl TO.V 

iKJ3a,K)(evov<rav KacavSpay, 

ahryfyvav 'Apyetounv, 
wipipryr ?£co, 

/uatvaS, «r a\y« 8' 6XywOS>. 

Talthybius replies to the anxious inquiry of He- 
cuba that Agamemnon has chosen Cassandra for his 
bride. At this impiety Hecuba exclaims (Troades 
253-254) '• 

•q rav tov $ot)3ov irapdivov, a ylpas 6 

■j(pv<T0K6fUK (Sidk aktKTpw £oav ; 

But Cassandra sings a wedding hymn and bids her 
mother rejoice, for by this marriage shall Troy be 
avenged. Then she predicts dire misfortunes for 
the Greeks, and, through her agency, the death of 
Agamemnon with all its attendant woes. But Tal- 
thybius speaks gently because of the curse upon her 
(Troades 408-410, 417-419) : 

ti p-q <r 'AiroWiav c£t/3a.K)(tvei' <ppfvas 
ov rav apxo-ffl tows ipoiis orpaTT/AaVas 
TouucrSe (j>rjpju<; l^mtpves av )(0ov6i. 

Kal <roi p.ey — ov yap aprlas «x £ls <f>pevas — 
Apyti oyet'St; Kal 4>pvy<bv eiratv«rtis 
avipois tpeptcrOai irapaotSiDp. . 

Aeneas has the same thought (2.246-247) : 

Tunc etiam fatis aperit Cassandra futuris 
ora, dei iussu non umquam credita Teucris. 



He adds the story of her betrothal to Coroebus and 
the picture of her capture when she was dragged by 
the hair from the temple of Minerva. 

To Euripides war meant not the joy and the glory 
of the victors, but the sorrows and wretcnedness of 
the vanquished. "The consummation of a great con- 
quest is in truth a great misery", says Professor 
Murray in the preface of his translation of the 
Troades, and later, in the same introductory 
note, he declares that the Trojan Women "is 
perhaps, in European literature, the first great ex- 
pression of the spirit of pity for mankind exalted 
into a moving principle". The Aeneid is another 
expression of this principle. In both are the home- 
sick longing of the exile, grief for the loss of 
friends and country, horror for the helpless fate 
of the women allotted as slaves to the victors. 

The women are part of the spoil (Troades 28- 
29) 

woXXok oi KoiKVTOiaar alxpja\ayri&a>v 
poa 2*capw8pos Iko-noras K\t]povpiv<ov . 

Aeneas describes the treasure of Troy collected in 
a temple and guarded by Phoenix and Ulysses (2. 
766-767) : 

pueri et pavidae longo ordine matres 
stant circum. 

The chorus of Trojan Women is full of fears as 
to its fate (Troades 161-162, 183-191) : 

ri irov p.' tfii] 

vav<r6X.<i<rov<nv Trarpias «k ySs ; 
Chorus : iKTrXrjxOcio-' rj\0ov <f>piKa. 
^8jy tis ?/3o AaraSv Ktjpv£ ; 
T<p jrpocrjcetpxu SovXa TXap.wv. 
Hecuba : eyyvs irov kcioxu Kkrjpov. 
Chorus : Jo> la> 

tk p.' 'ApyetW ri Ofdiotrav 
if v-qo-aiav p. a£a ^o>pav 
Svo-ravov ■KOpaw Tpotas ; 
Hecuba : <£eS <£ e S 

TO) 8' d rXapiav 

irov ir§ yatas hov\e.wru> ypaus ; 

Talthybius, the herald, is greeted with breathless 
questions (Troades 244-245) : 

tiv apa tl<s IXo^c ; riva jrorp-os eirv^r]^ 

IXtdSoiv pivu • 
This is the thought of Andromache in Aen. 3.321- 

324: 

O felix una ante alias Priameia virgo, 
hostilem ad tumulum Troiae sub moenibus altis 
iussa mori, quae sortitus non pertulit ullos, 
nee victoris eri tetigit captiva cubile ! 

Creusa consoles her husband for her loss by say- 
ing (2.785-786) 

Non ego Myrmidonum sedes Dolopumve superbas 
aspiciam aut Graiis servitum matribus ibo. 

Pitiful farewells are said in Troades 173-174, 
1092-1093, 1100-1106: 
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Tpow., Tpota ovtrrav', tppus, 

SwTaVOl 8* 01 IT tKktlTrOVTK. 

Morep, oj/xoi, fxovav S») p. Aycimh KopX — 
£otxri oiQtv air 6ii.pM.Twv. 

tiff 7r«roi irvp, 

'L\io#£v ore p.c iro\v$akpvv 

'EAAaSt \a.Tpevpa ■ya&v i^opiXfii. 

With these we may compare Aen. 3.10-n: 

Litora cum patriae lacrimans portusque relinquo 
et campos, ubi Troia fuit; feror exsul in altum. 
The thought is summed up in certain verses of 
Professor Murray's translation of the Troades 
And forth, lo, the women go, 
The crown of War, the crown of Woe, 
To bear the children of the foe, 
And weep, weep for Ilion! 

H. May Johnson. 

Eastbxn High School, Washington, D. C. 

REJOINDERS 

When a reviewer confines himself to facts, the 
author of the book reviewed, can only be grateful for 
the attention bestowed upon his work. But when a 
reviewer takes a different course, it becomes not 
only the right but also the duty of the author to 
make answer. It is on the basis of these general 
principles that I submit the following considerations 
in answer to the review of my First Year Latin, pub- 
lished by Mr. B. W. Bradley in The Classical 
Weekly 3.38. 

Mr. Bradley asserts first: "Most of the sentences 
in the exercises are not taken from ancient authors 
but are created". This is untrue. Relatively few of 
the sentences were created by me. My procedure 
was as follows : When I desired to use a word in 
an exercise, I took the Menge-Preuss Lexicon and 
hunted till I found a citation adapted to my purpose. 
The great bulk of the sentences were secured in this 
way. At times a word was changed, irrelevant 
words were omitted, or parts of two sentences were 
amalgamated into one, but I rarely attempted to 
create. 

Mr. Bradley further proceeds to charge that in 
these alleged creations I display carelessness and a 
lack of true feeling for Latin. Thus he asserts that 
"we find non-Caesarian, unusual, or false connota- 
tion in the use of words". As examples he cites 
castella ponere (p. 92); impetum ferre (119); cu- 
stodiam tradidit (145) ; manu for multitudine (155) ; 
etiam for quoque (181) ; opus est copiam frumenti 
nancisci (194). Let us take these up in order. 
Castella ponere is alleged by Mr. Bradley to be non- 
Caesarian, unusual, or false. On the other hand it 
is Caesarian and correct. One has but to turn to the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae to see that the expres- 
sion is not unusual. Caesar uses it in B. C. 3.58.1, 
and this suggested to me its employment. Similarly 



Mr. Bradley regards impetum ferre as non-Caesar- 
ian, unusual, or false. But this expression occurs 
no fewer than eleven times in Caesar alone, viz. 
B. G. 3-I9-3J 4-35-2; 5.21.5; 6.8.6; B. C. 2.25.5, 34.3; 
3-37-6, 51.2, 64.1, 93.2, 93.4. My sentence was based 
particularly on B. G. 5.21.5. Custodiam tradidit (the 
next object of Mr. Bradley's censure) is Caesarian, 
occurring B. C. 3.39.1 isdem custodiam navium 
longarum tradidit, which suggested my sentence at 
p. 145. In criticizing my use of manu (p. 155) Mr. 
Bradley says I ought to have used multitudine. He 
adds : "manus means an organized force ; organiza- 
tion is a quality which Caesar does not usually at- 
tribute to the Gauls". This definition of manus, will 
surprise many. The lexicons define the word as 
'host', 'multitude', 'Schar', 'Haufen'. However, the 
best test for our purpose is Caesar's actual usage. 
In B. G. 5.39.3 we read magna manu Eburones 
legionem oppugnare incipiunt, on the basis of which I 
use the sentence Galli cum magna manu hoc oppidum 
oppugnare coeperunt (p. 155), condemned by Mr. 
Bradley as one of my non-Caesarian, unusual, or 
false creations. In B. G. 5.26.2 we have further, 
magna manu ad castra oppugnatum venerunt; so 
also 5.8.6, 27.8; I.374; and often. According to 
Menge-Preuss, this sense of manus ('Schar', 'Hau- 
fen') is the predominant one in Caesar. In fact, they 
do not recognize the occurrence of the word in the 
sense claimed by Mr. Bradley. At p. 181, according 
to Mr. Bradley, I use etiam where I ought to have 
used quoque. Redde etiam are the words at issue. 
Redde quoque, however, is impossible here for the 
reason (familiar to most certainly) that quoque is 
not used by Caesar after verbs 1 . Lest it be urged 
that Mr. Bradley means redde obsides quoque, let 
me say that that would not convey my meaning, as 
must be obvious to all. Post-positive etiam, by the 
way, is so common in Caesar and all the best class- 
ical Latin as to need no defence. At p. 194 I use the 
sentence: opus est copiam frumenti nancisci. For 
the phrase copiam frumenti mancisci see B. G 7.32.1. 
For opus est with the infinitive see 7.54.1. The 
foregoing are illustrations cited by Mr. Bradley as 
showing that the sentences in my exercises are non- 
Caesarian, unusual, or false, and that my book is 
prepared without care or a true feeling for the Latin 
language. In other words, the very sentences and 
expressions which I have scrupulously taken from 
the great master of Latin prose himself are con- 
demned. In effect what I am chidden for is that, 
having undertaken to write a book based on Caesar, 
I did not use Mr. Bradley's Latin instead of Caesar's. 
This attitude is continued in Mr. Bradley's criticism 
of the sentence (p. 165), ipsa loci natura periculum 
repellebat, although these are Caesar's ipsissima 
verba, having been taken from B. C. 1.79.2 (not 

1 In fact, quoque with finite verbs is practically, if not quite un- 
known to classical Latin. 



